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“Primer on Communism” 


Over two hundred questions and answers are given in 
A Primer on Communism, by George W. Cronyn, edited by 
Howard Oiseth (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1957. 
$2.50). The questions are believed to be the ones most 
frequently asked in the free world about the system of 
Communism as found in the Soviet Union, China, and 
other nations, and about the tactics and strategy of the 
propagandists and revolutionaries of the system. 

Among 16 chapters are those on agriculture, industry, 
courts, the nature of government, family life, international 
relations, and religion. Under the last appear 16 questions 
with answers. Here it is stated that in the Soviet Union 
the Communist Party “tolerates the current popular sup- 
port of the Orthodox Church on the premise that the more 
religious older generation will soon die off and the rising 
generation will be materialistic.” 

Although permitting religious services, the Communists 
have used many techniques, mainly indirect, of discourag- 
ing religious expression. Also the state schools are defi- 
nitely anti-religious, and Party and youth organizations 
are often openly conducting propaganda against religion. 
Communism in Russia permits formal worship and the 
training of a clergy, but prohibits religious education and 
organized charity under church auspices. 

Both author and editor have been teachers and have 
held U. S. government posts with responsibility for study 
and interpretation of the nature of Communism. Frank- 
lin L. Burdette, director of the Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of Maryland, writes an introduction. 


“The Refugee and the World Community” 


The United States Congress has recently debated legis- 
lation on immigration and refugee resettlement. The de- 
cision to admit a limited number of additional refugees 
has world-wide implications. Churches and other vol- 
untary groups working with refugees depend upon legis- 
lation for the scope of the operation of their programs. 

In view of this, John G. Stoessinger’s The Refugee and 
the World Community (Minneapolis, The University of 
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Minnesota Press, 1956. $4.50) should provide valuable 
material not only for interested churchmen, but also for 
all people concerned with basic human rights and the 
struggle with political expediency. 

Dr. Stoessinger, professor of government at the Babson 
Institute, has been a refugee three times; once from the 
Nazis and twice from the Communists. Consequently he 
has a peculiarly valuable insight into the problems of 
refugees. Part of this was gained through service with 
the International Refugee Organization in Shanghai. 

“The primary task of this book,” Dr. Stoessinger says, 
“will be to examine the role of international organization 
as a new technique which our generation has, for the first 
time in history, brought to bear on the refugee problem.” 
Additionally, “the effects of the administration of a com- 
mon task upon the character of international organization 
itself will be examined.” Finally, this is a study of the 
refugee of our time which “may shed additional light upon 
the fate of human rights in general, for,” Dr. Stoessinger 
states, “the refugee in his extremity, perhaps more than 
any other man, stands naked in his humanity.” 

Refugee work in the League of Nations era and at pres- 
ent under the United Nations has been beset with prob- 
lems and disappointment. “International refugee activity 
under the League was dominated by an individual, Fridt- 
jof Nansen, but in the United Nations this role has been 
accrued to a national state, the United States.” The United 
States in effect “has enjoyed a veto power over .. . life 
and death.” American leadership made a success of the 
International Refugee Organization (IRO), described by 
Dr. Stoessinger as “the first great international humani- 
tarian experiment to approach the refugee problem in to- 
tality.” Yet American reluctance to grant similar support 
to the United Nations High Commissioner’s Office for 
Refugees has resulted in hardships for that body. 

During the League era, “the lack of coordination among 
the Nansen office, the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
Refugees, and the International Labour Office was partly 
to blame for the failure of international organization to 
use its resources to the fullest during the League period.” 
At present, there is no overall integrated approach to the 
refugee problem. There exist, in addition to the United 
Nations High Commissioner’s Office a complex of “di- 
verse international refugee organizations” all providing 
services for refugees — The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) dealing with the Palestine 
Refugees ; The United Nations Korean Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNKRA) ; the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration (ICEM) ; and the United 
States Escapee Program (USEP). The result has been 
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in the author’s opinion, “instances of duplication and over- 
lapping resulting from such a decentralized approach 
[which] have detracted markedly from operational and 
administrative efficiency.” However, “it would be unchari- 
table not to acknowledge the significant accomplishments 
that have been made by the post-IRO international agen- 
cies.” 

Credit is given to the voluntary agencies which made 
an “invaluable” contribution to the work of IRO and to 
the labors of other refugee organizations. Dr. Stoessinger 
says: “In general, religious, ethnic, and national commu- 
nities in the countries of first asylum, as well as in the 
countries of final resettlement, responded generously to 
appeals by the voluntary agencies in favor of their co-reli- 
gionists and compatriots.” Because of the private nature 
of the voluntary agencies “it was easier for these societies 
to cut the red tape in such matters as nutrition standards, 
health and medical care, and refugee vocational training 
and employment.” Additionally, the voluntary agencies 
working in harmony with the unique and valuable services 
rendered by government organizations provided “contact 
with their compatriots, their co-religionists, or groups 
from the population of the country that was going to wel- 
come them.” The voluntary agencies “also provided indi- 
vidual help . . . from teams or individuals for whom wel- 
fare work was a vocation and who brought into the camps 
and even into individual homes long experience as well as 
the warmth of human sympathy. .. . The complementary 
services of the voluntary agencies went a long way in 
bringing the refugees those pleasures that men often prize 
more highly than the very staples of life, helping them to 


possess their souls in patience and restoring their hope 
and strength.” 


A Refugee and Integration 


André Toth, a refugee from Hungary, recently received 
a scholarship to study at Allen University, Columbia, 
S. C., and became the first white student to register at this 
college affiliated with the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. After the student enrolled on September 16, the 
attorney general of the state said that the admission of a 
white student at this private educational institution “will 
be deemed against public policy,” Louis E. Lomax reports 
in an article, “Integration with a Difference,” in The Na- 
tion, New York, September 28, 1957. 

The State Board of Education then voted to “withhold 
the certification of Allen University graduates.” This 
means, according to the University authorities, that “grad- 
uates will not be able to get teaching certificates in 
this state.” 

The University has decided that Mr. Toth will remain, 
= students enrolled for the fall term in the usual num- 

rs. 


Biography of Adenauer 


An “authorized biography” of Konrad Adenauer, 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of West Germany, is 
written by Paul Weymar (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1957. $5.95). The German Chancellor’s father was a 
court stenographer in Cologne. By means of a life of aus- 
terity and sacrifice he made it possible for his son to re- 
ceive a university education. Konrad Adenauer soon be- 
came Mayor of Cologne and served for a long term. His 
trouble with Adolf Hitler began when the Nazi leader 
came to Cologne to campaign in 1933. Adenauer was soon 
removed from office during the Nazi regime. At several 


times his life was in danger, but he lived in Germany 
through the terrible years of the War. 

Late in 1945, at age 70, Konrad Adenauer gave himself 
to the difficult task of building a new political party in 
West Germany, the Christian Democratic Union. Before 
World War II he had been one of the leaders of the Ro- 
man Catholic Center Party. He was a student of the 
Papal encyclicals on social questions. As early as 1922, 
however, he had in a widely-quoted speech declared him- 
self in favor of an effort by Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics “jointly for the practical realization of Christian 
principles in public life.” After World War II he became 
Mayor of Cologne again, and a member of his Party’s re- 
gional executive committee. He was soon recognized as 
Germany’s most influential statesman. 

During his forced retirement he had reformulated his 
concepts of democracy and its motivation by Christian 
teaching: The Christian statesman must be concerned 
equally with the individual and the community. The state 
must have functions that permit the individual to develop. 
The individual also must assume responsibility for the life 
of the community. 

“Democracy, then,” wrote Dr. Adenauer, “is not to be 
understood as a process of leveling down toward a medi- 
ocre average, On the contrary, true democracy is the soil 
in which a fully developed individual personality is 
rooted.” 

Now past eighty years, Dr. Adenauer continues to do 
his duty in the course of a round of ceaseless activity that 
is the lot of the head of the Federal Republic. The head 
of state must not be one but several men. The German 
Chancellor has led his people in the creation of a new gov- 
ernment, in the various steps involving formal coopera- 
tion with the Western nations, and in exercising the op- 
portunities of a leader to give moral guidance. 


Labor's International Relations 


“Current Issues in International Labor Relations” are 
the subject of an issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, 
March, 1957. $2.00), edited by John P. Windmuller. 

“The present volume .. . represents an effort to indicate 
some of the most significant recent developments in in- 
ternational labor policies, activities, and research in the 
economically developed and underdeveloped countries of 
the free world,” states the editor’s foreword. 

In some 20 articles, the structure of international labor 
agencies is described ; new problems in labor relations are 
considered (including wage policies and wage move- 
ments) ; and labor problems in certain underdeveloped na- 
tions are interpreted. An appendix contains a report of a 
special committee appointed in 1956 by the U. S. Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor, and State to study relations 
of the U. S. to the International Labor Organization. The 
Committee agreed with President Eisenhower’s statement 
in July, 1956, that the U. S. should continue to give “hon- 
est, intelligent, and wholehearted support” to the U. N. 
and its specialized agencies, including the ILO. 

Labor relations in Britain’s nationalized industries are 
considered by George B. Baldwin, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Nationalization is declared to be “no cure-all,” and 
much the same problems of labor relations exist as in pri- 
vate industry. One observer is quoted: “There is in every 
nationalized industry a feeling among rank-and-file work- 
ers that no fundamental change has occurred.” In Britain’s 
socialized industries it has thus been “a sobering decade.” 
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There are also articles on labor in Ghana, Malaya, India, 
the Caribbean, and Israel. 


“World Religions” 


A book providing “information on the beliefs and teach- 
ings of religions, their history, and available statistics” has 
been written by Benson Y. Landis, of the staff of this 
Bureau, in World Religions (New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1957. $2.95). 

This “brief guide,” while drawing on the writings of 
scholars and upon the considerable experience of the au- 
thor in church statistics and in church life generally is not 
“4 scholar’s book on comparative religion.” It was writ- 
ten “for general readers, students, libraries, professional 
workers, and others who need a short and accessible source 
book on a variety of topics.” 

Dr. Landis “recognizing that no one classification of re- 
ligious bodies can be completely satisfactory .. .” divides 
modern Christianity into four major branches: Anglicans ; 
Eastern Orthodox Churches; Protestants, subdivided into 
25 family groups with international memberships; and 
Roman Catholics. 

In the non-Christian group, the author provides infor- 
mation on Baha’ism; Buddhism; Confucianism ; Hindu- 
ism; Islam; Jainism; Judaism; Shintoism; Taoism; and 
Zoroastrianism. 

There are four chapters to this book in addition to an 
index and cross-reference features. The first chapter pro- 
vides information on the historical background, principal 
beliefs and doctrines, form of worship, and form of or- 
ganization for each religious group. 

Chapter II contains statistical tables on world religions 
in which it is estimated that the Christian faith has some 
895,000,000 adherents, the Buddhists and Muslims 350,- 
000,000 each and the Confucianists and Hindus 300,000,- 
000 each. All other major world religions are reported to 
have less than 50,000,000 members each. 

Other statistical information is given for world Chris- 
tian affiliations and a tabulation is provided showing that 
Roman Catholics are estimated to have 475,000,000; Or- 
thodox and Eastern Churches, 175,000,000; Copts, 10,- 
000,000; and Anglicans and Protestants 225,000,000. 

Dr. Landis, editor of The Yearbook of American 
Churches, has had enough experience with religious sta- 
tistics to warn the reader of their defects. He says in the 
introduction: “It must be stated altogether frankly that 
the more global the figures the less reliable they are be- 
cause of varied methods of compilation and the necessity 
for combining estimates in certain nations with careful 
statistical reporting in others.” 

Chapter III, “Developments in Religious Bodies,” deals 
with such important and diverse matters as major church 
unions, Christian-Jewish cooperation, ecumenical move- 
ments, and the rise of federated and independent churches. 

Dr. Landis writes that Protestant denominations in the 
United States practice widely the ordination of women. 
Sixty-five Protestant bodies ordain or license women. 
The Bureau of the Census “reported that 6,777 women 
gave the ministry as their occupation in the population 
ar; of 1950.” A glossary of terms makes up Chapter 


Progress Toward Church Unity 


J. Robert Nelson, secretary of the division of studies, 
Commission on Faith and Order of the World Council of 
Churches, has over the past few years provided useful 
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supplementary material to the book by Bishop Stephen C, 
Neill, Towards Church Union, 1937-1952. He has done 
this by means of a series of articles appearing in The Ecu- 
menical Review. The first two appeared in April, 1954, 
and October, 1955. The third appears in the April, 1957, 
issue of The Ecumenical Review (New York 10, World 
Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., $1.00 a copy). 

Its purpose is, in Dr. Nelson’s words, “to acquaint read- 
ers with current developments in the movement of 
churches towards organic union or other forms of closer 
relationship.” The information gathered by Dr. Nelson 
for his article, Survey of Church Union Negotiations,” 
“has been culled from official documents, church journals, 
and correspondence or conversations with representatives 
of the various negotiations.” 

The following information is reprinted from The Ecu- 
menical Review. Minor revisions and deletions have been 
made but these in no way change the meaning of the origi- 
nal. [Since the publication of the information, Dr. Nel- 
son has become dean of the Divinity School of Vanderbilt 
University. ] 


1. Unions or Agreements Fully Achieved Since 1955 
India 


United Church of North India; Moravian Church of 
the Brethren. 


In 1953 the Moravian Church of Ladakh, comprising 
three rather isolated congregations, asked to join the fel- 
lowship of the United Church, and the latter’s General 
Assembly agreed to negotiate. By 1955 it had been ascer- 
tained that no doctrinal or constitutional obstacles could 
prevent a union. The Moravians agreed to accept the con- 
stitution of the United Church after securing permission 
to retain for themselves the office of Bishop, to which they 
attached no doctrinal interpretation. It was agreed that 
the Moravians could continue to have a permanent moder- 
ator of their church council with the title of Bishop, the 
council being a part of the Synod of the Punjab. With 
the assent of the Moravian Mission Board in England, the 
union was completed in April, 1956. 


Kenya 


African Presbyterian Church of East Africa; Church 
of Scotland Overseas Presbytery of Kenya. 


The new Presbyterian Church of East Africa came into 
being on February 11, 1956, at Nairobi. Negotiations had 
been begun in 1952 on the authority of the Church of Scot- 
land. The signicance of the union lies in the fact that the 
two uniting Churches were divided only by race, but now 
ee between white and Negro members has been 
abolished. 


Netherlands 
Netherlands Reformed Church; Lutheran Church. 


The Reformed Church has been established in Holland 
since the 16th Century and at present numbers about three 
million members. The Lutheran Church was organized in 
1816 and includes about 70,000. Despite the historic divi- 
sion between Calvinists and Lutherans over the Holy Com- 
munion, there has been a practice of intercommunion as 
well as pulpit exchange between these two churches in 
Holland for a long time. In 1953 a joint committee sought 
to regularize this practice and seek agreement on theologi- 
cal justification for it. After common study the committee 
produced a Consensus, which was readily accepted by the 
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synods of both churches in 1956, The terms of the agree- 
ment provide also for intercelebration by ministers of the 
two churches. It was provided that the exercise of this 
privilege should not be considered automatic, but rather 
dependent upon the discretion of authorities of the local 
congregations, It was stated further that an organic mer- 
ger of the Churches is not envisaged at this time. Further 
joint studies on doctrine will be pursued in the hope that 
other areas of agreement may be found. 


Union of South Africa 
Congregational Churches of the London Missionary So- 


ciety ; the American Board ; and the Congregational Union 
of South Africa. 


Following the recent discovery of gold deposits in the 
Orange Free State, large communities of Europeans and 
Africans sprang up. Members of Congregational 
churches, derived from various missions and hence inde- 
pendent of one another, moved to this territory. [Ob- 
stacles were] apparently overcome by 1956 and the United 
Church of South Africa has been formed. ... The 
churches of the Paris Mission and the Swiss Mission are 
also considering joining this union. 


Il. Negotiations With a View to Organic Union 
United States of America 


Congregational-Christian Churches; Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 


The fifteen years of persistent but difficult negotiations, 
including the temporary set-back by a decision of the civil 
court, bore fruit at last when these two bodies became the 
United Church of Christ at the meeting of the new Gen- 
eral Synod June 25-27, 1957 in Cleveland, Ohio. [Until 
a constitution for the new body is adopted, all procedures 
of the two denominations remain in effect.} The General 
Council of the Congregational-Christian Churches ap- 
proved the Basis of Union in June, 1956, by a vote of 1,314 
to 101. The General Synod of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church voted unanimously in September, 1956, 
to approve the Basis. .. . 

The significance of this union is seen in the fact that 
it is the first merger of major dimension between 
churches of different denominational families in America. 
The Congregationalists have their distinct polity and stem 
from English and colonial Congregationalism of the 17th 
Century. The Evangelical and Reformed Church is 
mainly of German origin, being a product of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed traditions, with presbyterian polity. 
Current membership includes 1,379,394 persons in 5,561 
Congregational Christian churches in Continental U. S., 


and 784,270 persons in 2,736 Evangelical and Reformed 
churches. 


American Evangelical Lutheran Church ; Augustana Lu- 
theran Church; Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 


America (Suomi Synod); United Lutheran Church in 
America. 


In 1955, the Augustana Lutheran Church and the 
United Lutheran Church in America issued a joint invita- 
tion to “all the Lutherans of America to enter into or- 
ganic union.” Of the other Lutheran bodies in America, 
two accepted this invitation: the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the Suomi Synod. Three others are 
engaged in a definite step towards union, and a fourth 
is still associated with them. ... 

’ Representatives of the four churches met in Chicago 
in December, 1956, to form the Joint Commission on 


Lutheran Unity. This group appointed two committees, 
one to deal with a doctrinal basis and the living traditions, 
the other to consider the pattern of church organization, 
As to the former, the four churches already recognize suf- 
ficient doctrinal unity for union. The latter committee 
will consider the types of polity which emphasize either 
the congregation, the region or synod, or the Church as a 
whole. 

The United Lutheran Church at present counts 2,174,- 
500 members, the Augustana 549,604, the American Evan- 
gelical 22,220. . . . The Suomi Synod [has] 35,672... . 


American Lutheran Church; Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 


. . . During 1956 the governing bodies of the three 
churches voted affirmatively for . . . union, thus making 
the merger almost certain to take place in 1960. The in- 
terim is needed for revisions of the existing articles con- 
cerning administrative and organizational matters, as set 
forth in the proposed constitution published in 1956... . 

This merger involves Lutheran bodies of German, Dan- 
ish and Norwegian national backgrounds, The Finnish, 
or Suomi Synod in June, 1956, also voted to explore pos- 
sibilities of merger with these three, but at the same time 
accepted the joint invitation of the United Lutheran 
Church in America and the Augustana Lutheran Church 
to consider union. In December the Suomi Synod com- 
mitted itself to the latter negotiation. 


Methodist Church; Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Methodist Commission on Church Union and the 
Commission on Approaches to Unity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church have been meeting once or more each 
year. ... In September, 1955, the latter commission re- 
ported to the Church’s General Convention that it had 
proposed to the Methodists a plan whereby the Methodist 
bishops may be brought into the historic episcopal succes- 
sion. Three or more bishops of the historic succession 
should take part in the laying on of hands in the consecrat- 
ing of future Methodist bishops. In 1956 a Methodist 
counter-proposal was issued, calling for an act of unifi- 
cation of ministries of the two churches by mutual com- 
missioning. These proposals have not been fully consid- 
ered at yet, so negotiations will continue. They have to do 
only with the basic problem of disagreement concerning 
the nature of the ministry, although it is recognized that 
other important obstacles remain. 

This mutual approach is of particular interest, not only 


because Methodism originated within the Church of Eng- 


land, but because both churches have ministries which 
outwardly are so similar in form, i.e., bishops, priests or 
elders, and deacons. The Methodists do not claim their 
bishops to be a separate order nor successors to the his- 
toric episcopal succession. A practical factor is the differ- 
ence in proportion between bishops and other ministers 
in the two churches, the Episcopalians having one bishop 
to every 72 priests, the Methodists one bishop to about 600 
ordained ministers, 

Although organic union is seen as the goal of these ne- 
gotiations, it is thought by many that intercommunion 
agreements should be a proximate goal. The position of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was made clear in the 
1949 report of its Commission, which reaffirms the neces- 
sity of the famous Lambeth Quadrilateral: Holy Scrip- 
tures, Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, Baptism and Holy 
Communion, and the historic ministry of bishops, priests 
and deacons. 
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Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; United Presbyte- 
rian Church, 


A proposed union of three churches, namely these two 
in addition to the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (the 
“southern” Presbyterians), was defeated in 1954 by the 
latter body’s adverse voting. Thereafter it was decided 
by the inter-church relations groups of the three Churches 
that a union of the two other Churches should be sought. 
In 1955 the General Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian Churches authorized 
the drafting of a new Plan of Union, modelled upon the 
previous plan, The Presbyterian U.S.A. assembly in 1956 
voted unanimously, and the United Presbyterian assem- 
bly voted by a three to one majority to approve the new 
plan and submit it to presbyteries for their approval. Tab- 
ulations of voting by presbyteries were reported to both 
assemblies in 1957. [The plan was approved, and] the 
act of union will take place on May 28, 1958, in Pittsburgh, 
when the two assemblies will be merged... . 

The name of the new church will be “The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A.” ... 

The plan purposes “to preserve the common heritage 
of our Reformed faith and the current constitutional prin- 
ciples of the two churches,” which are substantially the 
same, Congregations of the two churches are at present 
located in 32 of the 48 states. When the union takes 
place, the United Church will have a communicant 
membership of more than three million persons and be the 
fifth largest in America. 


Congregational-Christian Churches ; Disciples of Christ ; 
Evangelical and Reformed; Methodist Church; African 
Methodist Episcopal Church; African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church; Christian Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S.; International Council 
of Community Churches. 


Since 1954, there has been no distinct movement to- 
wards the adoption of this comprehensive plan of the Con- 
ference on Church Union (“the Greenwich Plan”) by the 
churches participating in the conversation. . . . 

An interesting and perhaps significant sidelight of this 
plan is the fact that the organized student movements of 
several of the above churches are at present considering 
for approval a plan of merger of all of their work in the 
universities. Such a merger would affect more than 600,- 
000 students who are related to these movements. 


Australia 


The Congregational Union; The Methodist Church; 
The Presbyterian Church. 


These churches in the Northern Territory now form 
the United Church in North Australia. 

In this sparsely populated territory of 500,000 square 
miles the churches of the three denominations became one 
united Church in 1956. The union was apparently based 
upon the complete mutual recognition and acceptance of 
the faith and practice of the three bodies, hastened by 
practical necessities, and facilitated by a general feeling 
of the “ecumenical spirit.” There are at present only four 
communities in which the United Church exists. It is of 
interest that the Book of Common Order of the United 
Church of Canada is being used as a liturgical guide. A 
constitution has not yet been drafted, because this must 
await the decision of the three parent churches as to their 
— towards church union on an Australia-wide 

is. 
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The Congregational Union; The Methodist Church; 
The Presbyterian Church. 


A renewal of the three-way negotiation took place in 
1955 [after union plans had been accepted by the Metho- 
dists and Congregationalists but rejected by the Presby- 
terians prior to 1920] when the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly voted by more than a two-thirds majority to re- 
open negotiations. A joint committee of the churches has 
recently finished the draft of a new Basis of Union, which 
must be studied and criticized before the final draft can 
be submitted officially to the churches. 


Canada 
Anglican Church of Canada ; United Church of Canada. 


The representative committees of the two churches have 
attempted for more than a decade to agree upon a basis 
of union. The chief obstacle has been to find a way to 
unify the ministries. . . . Despite little sign of progress, 
both the churches in 1956 through their governing coun- 
cils resolved to continue vigorously the efforts to find an 
acceptable basis of union, and at the same time to explore 
possibilities of union with other churches. 


Ceylon (Lanka) 


Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (Angli- 
can) ; Methodist Church; Baptist Churches ; Presbyterian 
Churches ; Jaffna Diocese of the Church of South India. 


There have been few developments towards the accept- 
ance of this famous Scheme of Union (Third Revised 
Edition, 1955) although a considerable amount of thought 
is being given to it. The major questions remain those of 
the unification of the ministry by a rite of mutual com- 
missioning, and the practice of both believer’s baptism 
and sponsored baptism of infants. But it is interesting to 
note that the rules concerning marriage and divorce have 
also aroused controversy. . . . Voting cannot take place for 
perhaps three or four years... . 


Ghana (Gold Coast) 


Church of the Province of West Africa (Anglican) ; 
Methodist Church; Evangelical Presbyterian Church; 
Presbyterian Church of the Gold Coast. 


The first step towards negotiation has been taken offi- 
cially by the heads of these three churches. In a letter 
dated May 25, 1956, they have requested the respective 
synods to appoint representatives to a committee, which is 
to study and propose the ways “toward the goal of full 
Christian Unity in the Gold Coast.” The Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church has approved the plan and appointed 
its representatives. 


India and Pakistan 


Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (An- 
glican) ; Churches associated with the Baptist Missionary 
Society in India and Pakistan ; Methodist Church (British 
and Australasian Conference); Methodist Church in 
Southern Asia; United Church of Northern India. 


. .. The plan of union in North India is at present the 
most important of all. It is also the most complex. Like 
the Ceylon plan, it intends to unify at the outset the min- 
istries of the uniting bodies. This means that a legitimate 
way must be found to unify the Anglican episcopal min- 
istries with the non-episcopal. Unlike Ceylon, however, 
it must unify the Anglican episcopate with the episcopate 
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of the Methodist Church in Southern Asia, which like its 
mother body in America has episcopal government with- 
out making any claim that its bishops share in the historic 
succession, . . . 

Like Ceylon, moreover, the North India plan includes 
the Baptist churches; so the question of believer’s bap- 
tism as distinct from infant baptism must be settled... . 

The membership of the negotiating churches includes 
about one million persons, more than half being in the 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia. The question of dis- 
proportionate size is therefore important. .. . 

A large number of amendments were adopted for the 
Plan of Union as revised in 1953. These .. . appear in 
the third edition of the Plan, [published] in April, 1957. 
[Obtainable from the Faith and Order Office, WCC, 
Geneva.] These amendments affect chiefly the sections on 
baptism, the diaconate, initial unification of the ministry, 
and diocesan organization. 

The plan provides for the practice of baptizing both in- 
fants and professing believers, but no minister will be 
obliged to baptize infants if he has scruples with regard 
to the performance of the rite. Children who have been 
baptized will be admitted to communicant membership only 
when they “shall show evidence of having had a real per- 
sonal experience of faith and repentance, and shall be in- 
structed in the Christian faith and the duties and privi- 
leges of church membership.” Admission to communicant 
status shall then be “through confirmation or some such 
service, conducted by a bishop or presbyter.” In the case 
of those who practice believers’ baptism, their children 
shall be brought to a service of Infant Dedication; and 
when mature enough to make sincere profession of faith, 
candidates “shall be baptized with water by immersion, 
or affusion, or sprinkling. . . .” This dual procedure has 
caused much theological discussion on the nature of bap- 
tism and church membership. . . . 

Amendments concerning unification of the ministry 
were prompted to a large extent by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s note of January, 1955. These concern the 
order of the steps to be taken at the time of unification 
as well as the formulas of words then to be employed. The 
amended order of steps is as follows: (1) service of in- 
auguration of union, (2) bringing together the Anglican 
and Methodist episcopates, (3) representative act of uni- 
fication of the ministry, (4) declaration and confirmation 
of the appointment of existing bishops and consecration 
of new bishops, and (5) services of unification in each 
diocese. . . . No specific amendment was made with re- 
spect to the formulas used, but the question was referred 
to a subcommittee for further consideration. Difficulty 
attaches to the meaning of the laying on of hands, the as- 
sertion that the act is not a “re-ordination,” and the 
prayer for “wider” and “fuller” exercise of the ministry. 
For many Anglicans, of course, this is the crux of the 
whole matter, for they believe that the union would in- 
volve the forfeit or distortion of the Church’s essential 
ministry. On the other hand, certain opponents of the 
plan have, from the opposite side, decried it as a capitula- 
tion to “sacerdotalism.” . . . 

In order to promote the widest and best informed dis- 
cussion of union, the Committee has published since Feb- 
ruary, 1956, a quarterly journal named Church Union 


News and Views which includes articles of pertinence and 
interest. 


Indonesia 
Church of Central Java (Reformed) ; Church of East 


Java (Reformed) ; Muria Christian Church in North Cen- 
tral Java (Mennonite). 


The remarkable vigor and size of the Indonesian 
Churches are not sufficiently well known by Christians 
generally, nor is their positive movement towards church 
union. The churches derive mainly from Dutch and Ger- 
man missionary work, and today have a combined Prot- 
estant membership of nearly 2,500,000. They have a high 
degree of autonomy. They have not retained confessional 
names such as Reformed and Lutheran, but are rather 
known by geographical and national names. In 1953 the 
Indonesian Council of Churches was formed of 30 mem- 
ber churches. Its specified goal is to achieve a United 
Church of Indonesia. 


The first church union took place in 1949 between the 
churches of (Salatiga) North and of (Djokja) South 
Central Java, forming the Church of Central Java. 

Since 1953 there have been negotiations between three 
churches of Java, all of which have cultural and linguistic 
similarities. The Church of West Java is not included 
because of strong dissimilarities. . . . 


Jamaica 


Congregational Union; Disciples of Christ; Methodist 
Church; Moravian Church; Presbyterian Church. 


Negotiations towards church union in Jamaica took a 
fresh step forward in 1953 when the Synods of the Ja- 
maica District of the Methodist Church, the Presbyterian 
Church, the Moravian Church, and the Assembly of the 
Congregational Union gave approval to inaugurate talks 
leading to organic union, agreeing that such union was 
desirable. Soon afterwards the Disciples of Christ added 
their representatives to the Church Union Commission. 
At its first meeting in May, 1953 the Commission decided 
to proceed along two lines: (1) to demonstrate the ability 
of the several Churches to cooperate in many ways. (2) 
To draft a basis of union for eventual presentation to the 
respective synods. 

In considering a way towards union, the Commission 
agreed to be guided by the schemes of Ceylon and North 
India. The problem of unification of ministries presents 
little difficulty, but there is resistance on the part of the 
Disciples of Christ to the specified rejection of the pos- 
— of re-baptizing persons who had been baptized as 
infants. ... 


New Zealand 


Associated Churches of Christ ; Congregational Union ; 
Methodist Church; Presbyterian Church. 


The possibility of church union has been pursued for 
almost 30 years. An initiative involving the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational Churches was taken during 
1930-1933. Despite considerable support, it was then con- 
sidered to be premature. The movement was renewed in 
1939, however, and by 1942 a Basis of Union had been 
drawn up. This included rather brief articles on the fol- 
lowing: (1) Statement of Faith, based on the Old and 
New Testaments with the Nicene, Apostles’ and Athana- 
sian Creeds as normative, along with the Westminster 
Confession, Savoy Declaration, and John Wesley’s 44 
Standard Sermons and his Notes on the New Testament. 
(2) Polity involving the organization of the Church by 
parish or congregation, parish council, session, presbytery 
headed by a moderator elected annually, and a general 
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conference. (3) Ministry and lay preachers. (4) Sup- 
port of parishes. (5) General rules. In 1948 the Churches 
voted on this basis, Although a majority in each Church 
favored the plan, the opposing minority was in each case 
too large to permit adoption of it. In 1951 a Joint Stand- 
ing Committee was established which still carries respon- 
sibility for negotiations, and in 1953 it outlined eight steps 
toward union. These steps, which were approved by the 
three Churches, include the holding of common assemblies 
and acts of Holy Communion, worship and witness; pro- 
motion of widespread study in the churches, for which 
the booklet Shall We Unite? (1956) has been prepared ; 
voting in 1957 or 1958 on the principle of union; framing 
of a new Basis of Union; voting on the Basis by the 
Churches ; and, if a large majority favors it, the consum- 
mation of the union... . 


Ill. Negotiations With a View to Closer Fellowship 
Short of Organic Union 
Argentina 


Chiesa Evangelica Valdese (Waldensian); Iglesia 
Metodista Conferencia del Rio de la Plata (Methodist) ; 
Disciples of Christ. 


These churches have enjoyed close cooperation for 
some years, notably in the Union Theological Seminary 
of Buenos Aires and in evangelistic and social work. Re- 
cently there have been spontaneous overtures to conversa- 
tions leading to church union. But before these could 
proceed very far, the failure of the Waldensians and 
Methodists in Italy to agree on union dashed their hopes. 
The cooperative relationships continued without interrup- 
tion, however. 


Australia 


Evangelical Lutheran Church; United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 


A virtual accord on doctrinal issues was attained in 
1953, but certain practical matters have prevented the 
fruition of the movement towards pulpit and altar fellow- 
ship. ... 


Germany 


The United Protestant Church of the Palatinate; 
Member Churches of the International Congregational 
Council. 


Since 1821 the United Protestant Church of the Palati- 
nate has been a union of Lutheran and Calvinist elements. 
.... As an independent territorial church .. . it is a 
member of the Evangelical Church in Germany... . It 
is presbyterian in government and is committed only to 
the Holy Scripture as its doctrinal standard. Its statistical 
membership is 550,000, although the figure for active 
members is admittedly smaller. 

Contact with Anglo-Saxon church representatives since 
1945 has led the leaders of the Palatinate Church to realize 
that they already have close affinities of doctrine and con- 
viction with Congregationalists. Participation of their 
representatives in meetings of the International Congre- 
gational Council led, in 1956, to the preparation of a 
common declaration of their “unrestricted communion of 
pulpit and Lord’s Table” with the member churches of 
the Council... . In the future a study will be carried 
on by representatives of the churches concerned, in order 
to work out the theological implications and practical con- 
sequences of this agreement. 
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Great Britain 
Church of England; Methodist Church. 


Decisions were made by the governing bodies of both 
churches in the summer of 1955 to begin official conver- 
sations with a view towards intercommunion on the basis 
of mutual acceptance of ministries although the range of 
subject matter being discussed includes questions on the 
nature of the Church, the sacraments, and history. The 
central problem is that of whether or not, and under what 
circumstances, the Methodists could accept episcopacy and 
episcopal ordination. . . . 


Congregational Union of England and Wales; Presby- 
terian Church of England. 


Conversations have continued since 1943, but in a 
rather desultory way during recent years. Since 1950 
the two bodies have been joined together in a covenant 
for closer cooperation. In 1956 both the Congregational 
Union and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church approved a statement on the mutual eligibility of 
ministers to serve in churches of either denomination. 
Any minister passing from a church of one denomination 
to a church of the other would be subject to the rules 
and discipline of the one in which he is at the time 
serving. 

Church of England; Church of Scotland; Episcopal 
Church of Scotland; Presbyterian Church of England. 


These “conversations” are directed towards such agree- 
ment aS may permit intercommunion and eventually a 
form of union. Meetings of delegates have been held with 
regularity, but their proceedings [have been] kept very 
confidential. ... [A report to the churches was issued in 
April by the negotiating committees. ] 

India 


Church of South India; Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India. 


... At its first synod in 1947, the [Church of South 
India] extended invitations to other Churches to discuss 
possible unions. The Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches and the Baptist churches of the American and 
Canadian Missions responded. Theological Commissions 
of the three bodies were appointed and began meeting in 
1948 to seek possible agreements on various doctrinal 
questions. By 1950 the Baptists withdrew from the dis- 
cussions. Further meetings of the commissions of the 
CSI and the FELC continued . . . until 1956. Agreed 
statements were eventually issued on the following sub- 
jects: (1) Relation of doctrinal and confessional state- 
ments to the being of the Church; (2) Law and Gospel; 
(3) Election; (4) The Lord’s Supper. .. . 

At the meeting in 1955 the joint commission 
to recommend to their respective churches the establish- 
ment of pulpit and altar fellowship, on the basis of exist- 
ing mutual recognition with regard to faith and preaching 
in obedience to the Holy Scriptures, use of sacraments, 
membership requirements, ordination. The Synod of the 
CSI accepted the proposal in 1956, declaring itself ready 
to negotiate church union. The FELC submitted the pro- 
posals to its ten member bodies for study. ... Recently 
plans have been discussed for the writing of a common 
catechism for the CSI and the FELC. 

The 1956 meeting of the joint commission dealt with 
the question of the nature of the Church, its unity and 
continuity. No agreement was reached. Indeed the de- 
clared refusal of the CSI commission to consider giving 
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up the historic episcopate in the interests of a possible 
union seemed a great and perhaps insurmountable barrier 
to the Lutherans. Another element detracting from the 
chances of a union of the two bodies is the stated desire 
of leaders of the FELC to bring about an organic union 
of their own member churches to succeed their present 
federation. ... 


Italy 


Chiesa Evangelica Methodista (Methodist) ; Chiesa 
Evangelica Valdese (Waldensian). 


What appeared to be a promising movement towards 
union of these two bodies has been arrested by the un- 
willingness of the Waldensians to forfeit the ancient and 
respected name of their church. It cannot be said that 
negotiations have therefore come to an end, .. . [however]. 


Mexico 


Las Iglesias Cristianos (Discipulos) ; La Iglesia Pres- 
biteriana Asociada Reformada; Las Iglesias Congre- 
gacionales. 


The unity movement involving these churches is directed 
chiefly towards cooperative effort, so it is not a clear-cut 
negotiation for union. But the possibility of moving to- 
wards union is by no means excluded... . 


Dr. Nelson includes a section IV in his division of 
churches in stages of evolution towards unity. This sec- 
tion is entitled “Continuing Negotiations On Which No 
Information Concerning Concrete Progress Has Been 
Received.” 

In this category are intra-Lutheran negotiations in 
the United States, Canada, India and Japan. Intra-Pres- 
byterian negotiations are taking place in Formosa. In 
Spain there is talk of Lutherans, Methodists, Presby- 
terians and others within a federation known as the 
“Iglesia Evangelica Espanola.” Inter-denominational talks 
are being carried on between the Church of England and 
the Church of South India; the Episcopal Church (Angli- 
can) and the Evangelical Church (Presbyterian) in Iran; 
and in Nigeria the Province of West Africa (Anglican 
dioceses of Lagos and Niger), the Methodist Church 
(East Nigeria), the Methodist Church (West Nigeria), 
and the Presbyterian Church of Biafra are in negotiation. 
On Madagascar, the London Missionary Society, Societe 
des Missions Evangeliques de Paris, and Friends’ Foreign 
Missionary Association have held talks. 


“Togetherness” 


Under the heading of “Togetherness” The Pilot, the 
Roman Catholic diocesan newspaper published in Boston, 
reported, November 9, 1957, on cooperation between 
Roman Catholics and Anglicans in education in Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada. 

A new Anglican liberal arts college to be known as 
Canterbury College will affiliate with Assumption Uni- 
versity, a Catholic institution run by the Basilian Fathers. 

The agreement was reached between Dr. George Lux- 
ton, Bishop of Huron (Anglican) and Roman Catholic 
Bishop John Cody of London, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. 

Bishop Cody was reported as saying that the affiliation 
was not just an experiment but an arrangement that both 
Anglicans and Catholics feel will benefit them for many 
years. 
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As yet Canterbury has no building and the “college” 3 
consists “of a religious course compulsory for Anglicans 4 
studying for a B.A., at Assumption. The course will be J 
given by an Anglican priest.” The Pilot reports that “in- 
struction in their faith also is compulsory for Catholic | 
students at the university.” Canterbury, it is reported, 9 
= to add philosophy and medieval history courses 
ater. 

The Pilot quotes Bishop Luxton, chairman of the board | 
of directors of Canterbury College, as saying that “in this 4 
modest way two groups that have been apart . . . have 
dared to think of togetherness once again.” 

Reginald Burnell, president of the board of directors of 
Canterbury, said: “We are grateful to Assumption Uni- 
versity and to the Basilian Fathers for allowing us to 
share with them our common goal. We will do our best, | 
with God’s help, to do you proud.” 

The president of Assumption College, the Very Rev. | 
E. C. LeBel, hailed the new cooperative venture and said: 
“recognizing our differences frankly and openly we are 
nevertheless mindful that all of us are in quest of truth. 
A university is a place for scholars to pursue truth in 
every field.” 

It was made known through Anglican Archdeacon K. C, 
Bolton of Essex that sites near the university are being 
examined with a view to purchasing land and buildings 
for Canterbury in time for the opening of classes in the 
fall of 1958, The Pilot reported. 

Assumption University has 609 students enrolled, 
“While Catholic students predominate most other major 
denominations in Canada are represented.” 


Ecumenical Poetry 


The ecumenical movement has been defined as includ- 
ing international, national, state, county, city, and vill 
councils of churches. A Christian minister who atten 
ecumenical meetings writes poems occasionally at the end 
of the day, reflecting his experience. We quote from 
several : 

The unit’s distinguishing feature: 
Although prophecy wanes 
There are glittering gains 

In growth of a gorgeous procedure. 


After an IBM machine was demonstrated, came stanzas 
“long after Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West Wind’,” including: 


Unto our fellowship of heart and mind _ 
We welcome thee, big brother, leader, guide, 
As seeing eye is welcomed by the blind. 


Above discordant din of human pride, 
How sweet thy motor’s hum, how pre 
Thy patterns, neatly added, multiplied. 


Help us to organize each state and city, 
Defend our faith, let budget be not lowered! 
And please keep track of each brand new committee! 


After an all-day session, a relatively long poem includ- 
ing these lines was written: 


So narrow is a bureaucrat’s scope, 

So fallible his circumstance, 

His grasp so far below his grope— 

In short so wide is ignorance, 

That since it’s difficult to school it, 
The easiest way is just to pool it. 
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